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ABSTRACT 

During the 2.5 years the project was in operation, 
the International Center for Culture and Environment (Santa Fe, New 
Mexico) provided ourses concerned with aspects of intercultural 
communication related to environmental design and planning to 
students and practitioners from 15 U.S. states and 15 foreign 
countries. Courses were provided in three formats: semester-length 
•courses, summer courses, and short seminars on selected subjects. 
Jtudents in semester and summer courses spent about half their time 
working on field projects in Northern New Mexico. Several principles 
were incorporated into field work to increase relevcincv in developing 
nations. These included community initiation of projects, community 
involvement, rapid research techniques, rapid problem definiton and 
cooperation, and establishment of an international network of 
information exchange. The need to market the program was identified 
along with other evaluation results that indicate the program was a 
qualified success. Appendixes include a formative? evaluation of the 
project's first two years. (DB) 
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Prolect Overview 



Proll^t MrJ^tor S ^ f realization, on the part of the future 
oSntnd In ? J ^J""^'' courses, programs, or training specifically 

llr^Trlt '^ ,^"'""f"5°"f} practice, were available to donors of professional 
k?^ "''^ this realization, in 1982. came information indicating 
2cM^^^ ^ r P««=i«"l"ly acute in the environmental disciplines- 

sconce "c" '^^^.rL^^^^" i»P-«= analysis, environmental social 

science, etc. The practitioners in these fields are primarily responsible for 
determining the forms of the environments in which peSple Uve. wSk and 

S :'do ons^rt^ti^a^d 'J^''^ "internatLn^lized.-'andl.'s firms 

now do consultation and engage in professional projects abroad, especially in 
developing countries. Equally important, practitioners from o;e cultural 
group may work with people who are culturally very different. TitSn the U.S.A. 

calW%J"''?T*'^°"f^ '^r*'^'' ^'''^ Environment (ICCE) (formerly 

called the International Center for Built Environment) was inaugurated in 
Santa Fe. New Mexico, in January. 1985. to address the above isfuesF^PSE 
funding was received in December 1985. for three kinds of courts all on 
aspects of intercultural communication related to environmenSl 'd;sigi and 

seSctad^uhrr"'i'T^ '"^'^ Short seminars on 

selected subjects. During the 2-1/2 years that the project was in operation 
(there was a six -month break in early 1986. when the Project Mrecto?f"as 

r^A fnd"is"f""':'"^' ""'^"'^ practitioners from 15 states oXe 
U.S.A. and 15 foreign countries took part in ICCE programs. 

leve^Lr^adv^^^^^^^^^ ^Os. and in educational 

rse':r:rin th!Trr'1 ''T -^«=""lly archiL^tSSn;) 
Z^Zt it 1 ? ^"'^^"S the period of FIPSE funding this field 

work included projects in the Native American Pueblos of Isle?; LaLna tn^« 

(2) community initiation of Drolects* in r>n 



^n^^J*"!^^ the design and planning process. This included, but was not 
limited to. a participatory process called "environmental modeling" ; 

(A) rapid research: students were also trained in ways of Rather ine data 
about a community in restricted periods of time; gatnerlng data 

(5) rapid problem definition and cooperation: students were trained- (a) 
to work in interdisciplinary and international teams in order to offer 
solutions to community problems; and (b) to empl^ specific process 
developed by the American Institute of Architects, and known as ?he 
Regional/Urban Design Assistance Team" concept (or "R/UDAT") to generate a 
required product in a specified time; >^/»uai ), to generate a 

' i^J ""^ incorporated into all projects. Principle (5) 
^bL«uL f ? subgroups in the simmer. 1986 coSrse 

(because of inadequate subgroup size) nor in the summer. 1988 course "because 
on y one intern was involved). To the extent that thes; princ^pUs w^re Sso 
objectives of the project, two additional objectives were^lso achLved over 
the three-year duration of the project; a'-ni.evea over 

*=^%^"«°'^ly °f a library of resource materials on field research 
olainJn; ^"^.^""^ly-Pf "P'^iate technology, indigenous architecture and 
aud?f :^d vJde'otale'^"' -^^-1°^ transfer (including 

to this ^rojlct'""'"' in«=«"^-tional network of information exchange relevant 
Purpose 

The problem issue addressed had two aspects: (1) the failure of 

Ses^e^™^;;f ^^^'^^^ Wester^'Lpe^s or Ssplred by 

Western designs to satisfy client/user needs in the developing areas of the 

orco^rsL't ^L'a^iL^^^^^^^^ virtLlfy'totallbseL 
oi courses or eaucatlon/tralnlng programs In the U.S.A. or elsewhere dlr-^r,,! 
to Intercultural comunloatlon for design professionals. directed 

"c!ltnt"e^ou^" T-'''" P"S«="<'. It becme clear that the range of our 
imagined Snlir Z^ji P^f"^!"""!" " »as much greater than had been 
urbin deslmfrr hui ^ "f ' "l """""B architects, planners, and 

archltetiS! Vact S sS TJiTHlZlVZ e^Jlr^^ ^t^f)""""^' 

directed to international product sales with trainincr n^i^r^i-^/ Z °, i. 

of intercultural 7^ SSiSi training oriented toward the role 

denied of nroL««?; 1 ? ^" international professional practice and the 
delivery of professional services. In fact, it appeared (and^iHlTdoes) that 
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the human dimensions of international product sales and the offering of 
professional services are very different indeed. In architecture for 
example, the latter often requires communication with international 
public-sector organizations (e.g., World Bank); foreign governmental 
bureaucracies, industrial leaders, and workers; and issues of material/labor 
^ illl'oA tfir^' ^^^^f/-" F-ther, there is tL element 

^on7?fr^/ ? r "itically important in that overseas 

?nS^H?^"r(?""^'^°"'" "-^k international and 

-H^r 5 ^ "^"^ °f communication toward which we 

ittllT^ r^?"f expanded from intercultural communication to 

w?tMn . r 1^^"^.^ communication. Teamwork proved to be a problem even 
Sithis a given culture/discipline: a typical architectural education, for 
!;;Tc^^"! r^*"""*^"*"^ "form-givers" (master designers); 

such students often experience difficulty even working with other architects! 

were'^notT^ulrnA VJ'l'^r^ the project, stressed that millions of dollars 
of hu^r/^ ^ ^^"f" ""''^ fa^^t, by the avoidance 

f.r SJiT construction, and substantial outlays 

for service personnel, the craining we offered could be done very economicallv 
unSe'rutn? "f^'" (especially at institutes of high" Lucat'n) ar^ 

underutilized, especially during summer months, we experienced little diffi 
culty in meeting the first criterion (including inexpensive student housing) 
Winrr P"^^^ difficult: the Project Director endeS up^ 

cZ^rl ^ ^"«P^%h^"-tin.e salary for 3/4 time work, and as we began to 
computerize our information system, the half-tiu. administrative secretary was 
not quite able r.o keep up the workload (cataloging individuals universities 
professional organizations, books and other resource materials e^c ) Mso' 

^"rsJ^y^ha'S lllt'T'T '°'°'f ''''' ^""^ ""^"^ of^'^f rmat ' 
university, had both advantages and disadvantages: advantages included 

separation from university bureaucracy and its endless meetings and other 
Z's't Tl ^;"^-"«=«f-' of being at a considerable djftance from 

one s home institution (a typical situation for "field stations") included 

activities In t^th «• ^""^J'^^f f • «°°»»"nications , and other record-keeping 
problbJi reauJrJTr' P"J«°«=/d»i"i"rator working at least 3/4 tima is ^ 
essential foi ^f f i '"^5/. P"^'" Appendix Ij . It is probably also 

rllTclLJllir^T^^^^^^ - ^ or equivalent^eans of 



Background and Ori p;irts 



Work on the "Domestic/International Center" (now called th^ 

unree years prior to the commencement of FIPSE funding In <^oT^^nt«K^>. looc 
preliminary proposal for the Center was drafted iS'l^fia, $82 :nd c rculajed 
to a number of academics and practitioners in architectur; and planning 
Revisions were made on the basis of the comments received ..nS the reSfed 
proposal sent to several other individuals. revisea 

World" iariSkatfd' ^ ^r?T% '"'^'^^^ Environment in the Developing 

world was initiated ut the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. The course 
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exp«Jence tlll'Tf ^^llt <^orr^onent, conducted in Mexicali. Mexico, and the 
experience derived from this course and from the annual meeting of the 

Jar- I^te^^latfc^:! Architecture (ACSA) in 19f3 (who.e theme 
? . u*"^"^ incorporated into a second revision of the 

Center proposal. Another ACSA meeting in the Summer of 1983 had the same 

for f pemZi?''f?!lS"«i^M*^"""' in Autumn. 1983. vhen the need 

tor a permanent field station was becoming increasingly evident. A foreign 

e!r?J iMr's^^e^^f^n'" "-ico. and sLta Fe. New MexLo' in 

no^on^«^ ' comparative study of various influences upon Spanish 

earJLr ex^erLnceT' "''^''^ '^'l' °" ^"^^ this and 

?enLr aHhe uSve«i^^ *J data -gathering process (The Urban Research 

reseaLh University of Wis cons in-Milwaukee (UWM) had kindly provided a 

of the Sntver^S nf ^"''"^"-d to the Urban Corridor Consortium 

ot the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, to conduct a symposium at the 

L SsCf o??he"bun t'^"'r °" "1-tionship of inte^rtim^'o^^^nication 
to design of the built environment. The symposium was held in October. 1984. 

The current project director took part leave from UWM to beein setting un 
the International/lntercultural Center in December. ?984 Off ice space wL^ 
acquired in downtown Santa Fe. New Mexico, and plaAs immediately iSSatld for 
LV^^: T"' J" M^y-June. 1985. Ties that had been forged wiJS the 
furtier '^•"'''T ''"^ * 15«2-84 consultancy period were 

fssembLd ??e r:::^'/"' ' ''''''' lecturers/semina/leaders/crrtics 
^h«r'« ; ^ summer course, accredited by UWM. was to be "self-supporting " 

wore : L V L be' dLiS^'"""'^' ^-^"g Se course 

Sndinf sibmJt^ed to students. An application for additional 

- TiLT^hie^^^^^^^^^^ --r- 

co^u^i t ~ - rf fo^lS SUnic 

communities of North and South San Ysirfrn or.A """y veneers tor the Hispanic 
seven studpn^c Ysidro and housing for Laguna pueblo. The 

^rcM^^^'"? ^2°'''' °^ Psychology. The thrse-day .omlnar/wortsSp -ncluded 

its participants Thr«!n;7:!w f«>«^tries as well as urban squatters, among 

the pSiectJas the^L?^ o?^'''*''^^''? P'^^J^^^^" skill -focused: 

ol^,.? was the design of a conmunity center to serve the "Casalta" 

settlement on the edge of Caracas; the akill was the utilization o? a 

=a"s =1 :?^^^:^T^£^ 
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Institute of Aaericon^Indian Arts (which had provided classroom space for the 

oSe^inrSorf'''"'^'"'."^ "^^SOS" (a Santa Fe organization 

offering short courses in art and architecture), and local architects 
landscape architects and planners. arcnicects, 

A file of architecture and planning case studies of professional oractice 
in developing countries, for later instructional use. was beg" Case st^dj 

arcSItett^^e'Irf ^"^^ ^^^"^ " Ju e'new'in 

WeieL^"Sg^'uSSs^^ P'^^"'" ^" students\nrerested 

Trai^n/"^rJ the Society for Intercultural Education. 

Training, and Research (SIETAR) , giving access to a network of peopiriAvolved 

J?!nn?r ^ u ^"^5^*^'" Indian Arts, the School of Architecture and Urban 
Planning end the Latin American Center at the University of Wisconsin 

IITpH' ''"'i^^ University of New Mexi"; and 

""r^"'^ International Center for built Environment (no7th; 
International Center for Culture and Environment). As a result of fl if.M.r-. 

tlirlllT, in thTr l'^'^ <^"> 6"-' ^nt^ e'sfw s 

^S^n ^ S^"*"^"" ""'^'^""^ ''^5 that a KSU faculty member brought a 
fnZl students to Santa Fe in Sxm-ner , 1986. trpartlcJfate 

Jointly with other more senior students in ^>,« r»r,f»^ L participate 
facilitfl^^nl, f»,^ «fZ^* !.«5Uior scuaents in the Center's summer course, thereby 
taciiitating the "training of trainers" aspect of the /-ourse This 
arrangement, discussed in August, was solidified in September. 

Overall organizational support was shared by the Department of 
is ^^"ter at the UniveJ^trof SLconsin at 

behavioral factors to :ior:an::"1;of ^ .^b^" L'l^ril* 

turnis ;oi*:r*ivi?SarL'n&^iT"^ 



various dissemination efforts, described in a later section, the spread of 
interest in ICCE and its offerings have been slow but certainly suJe 

Project Descrip tion 

™«4n?i"r post-FIPSE. is still ongoing, this description is 

mainly in the present tense. is 

""^l Intematioaal Center for Built Environment was originally conceived 
the target groups were to have been students and practitioner! of aLhJtecture' 
planning and construction engineering who worked, or planned to work i^ 
culturally different areas of their own or other ;atioL ^nd^rec^y we 
expected that the program would assist people in developing areas"s ;eU by 
also providing training to students from developing countries who are enrolled 
In professional programs In U.S. universities. enrolled 

P"J^*^t involves offering three categories of courses, all of which 

S^sW forTs^'ndl '^r^^'''''' ^« semester-length c^u^LsIr: ' 
Designed for U.S. and foreign university students (upper level undertrradu-tP.! 
and graduate and special students) and stress is placed upon experientiS 
JnJ^J"? ^'"'^'^ (studio/workshop format). The sum^er"length couJs^s are 

tSS other" ^"l'" '° university faculty) how to 

coirsefare ?"miriirfor'? developing cointries.'^'TSe s^ort 

architLJur. ;? in-service professionals; those employed in the 

architecture, planning, and construction industries who anticioate iLlnpn- 
assignments working overseas ir markedly culturally-f ffeJent setti^^ Fl"pSE 
eth 'ylZ''-' « of^-guest-^LVi^^^hS' 

c*.™^^^''^^ ';ntinse interaction among students is an Important aspect of 
semester and summer courses. This interaction is of three kinSs: 

(1) among students from different universities; 

(2) between U.S. and foreign students; 

(3) among students from different backgrounds, s^rce 
project work is accomplished in multi -disciplinary 
teams. These classes are project- oriented, problem- 
focused and task-oriented, and use c.se studies. In 
the field work phase attempts are made to model "real 
world" operations as ouch as possible where 
multi-disciplinary cooperation is the norm 

higher learning, are from developing countries As a result of ^ 
our efforts in t-ha tt c a tt j . '-uuxii.i.i.es. as a result of the success of 

inaugurating an ^cCE•!£^ou^^ ^^'f' ^"^^^"8^" Indonesia has proposed 
u uguracing an ICCE of Southeast Asia, to deal with the intercultural 
training of onvironaental professionals in that area SimUa^lv tS 
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Since the only pernenenc project staff were the Project Director and the 
o?"coJ:uW^^^ f haxf-tin.e). it was necessary to bring a nu^S^r 

Z ^u?d«n.f ? ! ' ""^'S " team-building), provider: valuable information 
SfiSif nH*. ^^^^ however, both too many 

trainers and too many consultants were programmed (see "Evaluation" section). 



Deviations from the Original Design 

rnl.^n/^^ originally envisioned that the major emphasis of ICBE would be the 
«?«nn?5 P"«°"-^°-P"«on intercultural communication in architecture and 
marJt^.w'^w- ^"'"'"^ offerings, in mid-1985 and mid-1986, however. 

ll^l^l^^/ll''^^''''''''^''^^^''^^ Hence, both the spring semester 

course and the summer coursa now both stress teariwork. participatory design 
and planning, and rapid research and practice. As previously anticipated 
both spring semester and summer courses include an extensive field work 
component. ww^is. 

note?th!rJ«!/!r^f" ""^""^ emphasizes the following (it should be 
noted that case studies play an important role): 

1) Fundamental institutional relationships: development theory 
dependency theory, impact assessment, concepts and models of develop;ent. etc. 

^"f f communication - the people-to-people aspect - as it 

affects and impinges upon international practice. 

Transfer of technology and diffusion of innovation: this is concerned 

^orL'cL'^'iv^:' Td'^'^l «=-h-l°6y. introducef'i^ti^'S^^d ' 

woria country by an industrialized nation. 

d*ff^L^*'S^lf^°" of resources - this is related to transfer of technology/ 

setSeient L ^'^""^'^ irregular/spontaneous u^ban 

settlement in major cities of the Third World. 

intJdi^M^?^^''^^"''''^"^ formation of intei-national and 

interdisciplinary teams, rapid assessment (as practiced by the Institute of 

iTfll'lZT 'T^'r.r r of Sussex, for exa^Jle?? ra^ J ^r^bLm 

definition and solutir u (as exemplified by the American Institute o* prooj-em 

"R;!;MT")'' ^^S^-^^/"'^^- ^"ign AssistaLe Team Progra^?%'iS^:i:; known as 

«nd dL P*^ "Third" and "Fourth" worlds of development: developing countries 
autonym; ' ' '^"'^^P''' "^^^^ ^-^^ng in political 

i3ositL/S^i''^??*'°^ planning: we at ICBE haw. adopted the 

parMMLSo ^ll/ff««tive communication irn^olves effective public 
participation, and vice-versa. In this segment of the program we invite 
llrttT M ""'""^ effective ways of intfrcultural pa^JS^tlon ^o view 
participation as a mode of people -to- ins t.Uutions commmication aAd to 

tS orthZr^M^ P^t^icipatioVconununiclS^f^it^rnatlve to 

the orthodox public meeting or to survey research. a^rernatj.ve to 



8) Field work. This is an essential part of both the semester and summer 
programs and is one prime reason for the location of ICBE in Northern New 
rfexxco. Aj. stated earlier Northern New Mexico represents what is probably the 
most culturally diversified rural environment in the U.S.A. Field work is 
normally done in a Pueblo or Hispanic community, with two requirements: (a) 
the community must request the services of a team composed by ICBE, and (b) 
reciprocity must be the cornerstone: in return for the education proMded by 
the^community, the students in turn provide the community with something of 

In the summer course, a 6-week intensive program, less emphasis is placed 
upon development theories Eer se; in fact, half of the summer program involves 
a field project in t> Northern New Mexico community. The summer program also 
includes several short field trips to significant historic and prehistoric 
settlements in Northern New Mexico. 

Prolect Results 

of September. 19^5. several strategies for the operation 

Ltd course o?fi?n''' for Built Environment both its office operations 

and course offerings were laid out and implemented. These included: 

i-v^T"^^*"^"^'!! the nature and thrust of the field courses was 

largely new, and because one objective was to apoeal to a national (and 
eventually international) market, no single uniJ^rsity could be regarded as 
i^ifo^lv 'J^r ""dents. However, an attempt "blanket" the country 

"eifSe^ ''LLr iJ"^'' II f ' ""'y ^"-^^ "«^«=her desirable nor ^ 

feasible. Hence, five methods were used to contact students: 

(1) Previous personal contacts with students and faculty. 1983-85. where 
to le^veT "^^f " ^''^ ''"^ explained, and interested people we^e as^ed 
coni«^r ? u «"^«ddresses. This produced an initial list of some 200 
contacts in the U.S.A. and abroad, all of whom were contacted by mail; 

(2) Personal appearances by the Project Director, through invited lectures 
and informal discussion in October and November. 1985 in Departments of 

of^N t"' ""'f""'"^ California Polytechnic u;iversi?; Ci^y Unfversicy 

mLJco Institute. UCLA, and the u;iversity of New 

Mexico, and the University of Wisconsin; 

were^identmfr«f ??ri Wisconsin, 
and tif SoJtJpf.; likely candidates for intensive recruitment: the Southwest 
^tional SfaSs and f ? universities with considerable interest in inter- 

national affairs and a large enrollment of potentially interested students; 

(4) Materials were developed for a marketing "package," including « 
~ '^nHroT: f'^V t^^'^'^^'^^ °^ semesfer^eng^h-coirLs^'^Sm^er 

mailing ^"fi'LT v ""'"^r* ^PPlication forms, m addition 

-o mailings, complete packages were left at institutions visited. 

SeDtlS!?^ ^V't^ ""^^ ""^"^ * 1^^6«^ office in 

of??^P ; s' ■ establishment of a system for both 

office and project management and administration was absolutely essential, and 
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that this should take precedence over word processing per se. Therefore a 
consultant from Resources for Community Alternatives^STrSained ^o d^aft a 
management plan. The first phase of this plan, designed to routinize of f ice 
management as much as possible, was initialed in October. ''^"''"''"^ 

were ^drafted" ^A Till^T/ °^ 'I)? ^""^ 191 S and 1987 

assembled potential professional short seminar topics was 

n.^n^ ^t^"^"''^ Resources. A "customized" book of core readings was added to a 
mini.library of resource books, videotapes. «nd audiotapes. 

appe arances"?n^f?; . "^""T^ IJf ^°"f^ international mailings and personal 
appearances in five states, dissemination has already begun In addition 
notices concerning the Center's activities were sent^o X'pianneJf NeJw^rk 
Participation Wpws and Development Forun. . Planners Network . 

Foreign Visitors. During September. October, and November 1985 and from 
July through October. 1986. students, faculty and practicing e;vlroLn^fl 

tilts iT^^ r^'"''" ^"''^l' Ecuador^isIteHhe newly- 

established Center. Word seemed to be getting around. ^ 

-ented .Ich the member.hlp list of the Ne. Mexico Ch.pt« of tho^^u^"^ 

Universities Consortium for inte^ationS ^fTr ^"" Jj?^'" P/"^ "^'^"^^^ 
place in the Department of ArSiSct^re L cfSil^ M f n f"^''^' 

^ot^i^oJrihVete^er ^^^^^^^ - "i^^X^r 

currently underway "^ " ^ ^'^^^''^ relevance to the FIPSE project 
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During Phase II, continual contact was maintained between my base in 
Yogyakarta and both the Urban Research Center at the University of Wisconsin- 
MilwauksG and the Department of Architecture at Kansas State University, our 

this n«r?od -hJ??. f^^^'^u? University of Wisconsin. D^kng 

this period, additional teaching materials were acquired, including the new 
unique and exciting series of Culture Shock books (published by Smes BoSkl' 
J? ISn^^M'* ^^"Sapore) for Southeast Asia, which contain exactly the kind 
Of information most needed for courses on intercultural practice in built 
environment presented in very readable form. Several new and potentially 
rl2y.T V established. One was with the Third World 

Jith Jhf f University of California- Santa Cruz; another 

Mexico, which will offer an International Studies Program, complementary to 
the program we are offering , x: the ICCE. « 

Tn^.^!^f"^^''^ fj^f"'' ^^^"^ delivered the Keynote Address at the second 
Jct^ber ?98 Jie f?!!/"' .""''"^ ^^^^ ^^^^ Lawrence, Kansa^ in 
coi^trLs r!n;.«rM ? conference attracted participants from fifteen 

countries representing a variety of disciplines. The sub.-^ct reauested bv thp 

IZ lllT ''''' "aducaiion fof in erna^ion 1 

and intercultural practice in built environment." 

Steps were also taken to enhance the probability of the prolect continuing 
beyond the period of the grant. Three universities^ the Uni^e^s^ty o? ^ 
Wisconsin, Kansas State University, and California Polytechnic University - 
offered credit for the shimmer course, and City University of New York ^ 

N^i Mexic^ ^nd£:rH•i''^"''"'^'°'^*=^°^"'^ Unkrsity, and the Unlverkty of 
New Mexico indicated interest in granting course credit to their students for 

JatiSrr"; 'r*^'*^"'^ ^"^"'^ Arts offered sciolarsMps to 

Native American students for ICCE course work. «xarsnips co 

unive^sitf in'^Sand.i^' f"^'" 5'""'°'^ ^"^^^^^ ^^-^^ « -ajor Indonesian 
Silv^fM^ 1 Baud'ong Java to deliver a presentation on the activities of the 
^nn^^"; !J ^u"'" ^'^'^ Environment. An agreement was made to continue 

contact and exchange. This university is Interested in starting a sLilar 
Center to serve Southeast Asia, modeled on ours in New Hei"o ^T^ey aJJo 

Sr??Rj"''i!'' ^'"^'"^ ^""^ f^-^lt^y to t^e S s.A^ to study at 

the ICBE. Thus, not only did the period of time spent by the P^o ec? l^rtltll 
in Indonesia yield valuable material for the Progr^? but S attrlcted 

incr::::d'tS: ?:?tertr"i!if ^ r^^^^ in^^aftio; withlSc"^ tudents, 

ienerart^ill ^ knowledge, as well. Work began on a 

fnd pUnnJng " ^"«=«"»-^^"nal and intercultural practice for architecture 

Phase I 11 ^ iCBE's Intensive Summer Course commenced on July 1 iQftfi onrf 
continued for six weeks through August 9. It was sponsored jointJ; Ir te^s 

UnlC^rsS? lattL*! \' Wisconsln-MLwaukee Ind ^a5;;as's 

? supplied, by our invitation, an additional full- 

vJSL^rr ""J; ^""itute of American Indian Arts of Santa fHiso pro- 

St^dfn^f v't'^' i""" ^'^d ^'^^ South American participant 

Students were housed at very low co.t, in dormitories of the College of Santa 

I^erJcl ^^SSrirt:' T^. "° ^^"2^' the jLtftute of 

American Indian Arts. Students were provided with an "orientation packet" to 
the area and the Summer Program (Appendix 1) and. upon arrival w?th a set of 
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-?f'^w^^'^^^^"^^'' ^ ''''^^^ " students participated in the course and 

all but two completed it. 

l«r^i^!c^T" ^T" diviu«a into two segments. The first consisted of 
lectures, discussions, workshops, and several brief field trips. Lectures and 
discussions were illustrated with slides and videotapes and concer^^d tC 
naxure of intercultural coasaunication and its relation to vernacular 
architecture as well as an intr..duction to ethnographic methods (culture - 
S!^*i*v4 TT^= history. cuUures, and architecture of the Northern 

fir Z Vl i^S^i'"" " "P""^"" elements), which provicied both the "setting" 
for the iield Course and the "case studies" for the second segment. Field 
trips included visits to local examples of innovative architecture, Chaco 
Canyon, and the sites of later field work. A two-day workshop on team 
building and conflict resolution was also held during the first three weeks. 

The second segment of the Summer Course was devoted to field work in 
h^irif "tudio/workshop. students divided themselves on the 

of Kor?J Ian Y«?5^^ J^^^^uf" f""P^= '""'^^'^ Hispanic Community 

fLf u Miguel County, and the other, further divided into 

lese^aS;r"'n; T^'l" with three Pueblo Indian families on two Pueblo 

5 , projects, the North San Ysidro Community Center was 

the more successful After Initial field reconnaissancr , the NorJh Srn Ysidro 
io^linJ""?: 1.'??;^"' participatory planning called "environmer.tal 
^Itlltf T ]^ community's concepts of what they wanted a Community 

h^ZLll '/J?" ^'''^ 'P^^*'"^ ^^^'S" '^^"^^"S abandoned sch^l 

efficJ SliS / ""'^"""ding site, and basic community values that would 
w"k ^ the^S«!™i"" Community Center. At the beginning of the fourth 

week of the Summer course, a system was introduced for the rapid definition of 
environmental design problems and the formulation of initial solutions S^if 

bLTSiv'i''^' ^/"r" Design As:Li:Li::i:"-ha?^ 

been developed by the American Institute of Architects in the 1960s to helo 

^rZn " S'"'"^ ^'^"^ enviroS^en !l desJgi? Lt 

had been used as an educational tool only twice before. Its use in thS 
situation had several objectives: (1) to induce the team to work as a tream 
llTn i ! ^ problem; (2) to train students in a techniq ue, an 

approach to desigp and planning, which they could also apply in oth^r 

trainers " Jo b!Hn ^n^''''^ "^"^^ ^nd (4) to "train 

train S students, through > "hands on" process, how to 

- ---- '^°^rjt>TAr..xzfz^. iL 

^l^ S ^"""^ P^P^*^^ ^^'^ submission to the State for a CDBG or NMCA 
process irthr?^^rlr '^'^^^^^^^ <3) a recorS ^f 

asseSud Lto 5 photographic slides and diaries, which was 

:"otu2nt: o^::tiv:: iiiiiTiiir worked and 

ro™m?! three Pueblo teams also used the environmental modeling process to 
communicate with the Pueblo families, on the Santa Clara and sfn Swro 
Reservations, with which they worked. This process helpeS the teL ^n 
communicating with their Pueblo clients. HoSever, communlcaSonTfficulty 
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orSrli^hT" ^'^^f ^'^d « generally lower level of morale than that 

of the North San fsidro team. Because the R/UDAT process requires a critical 
P^e'blo'hlSsf role played by the students) .nd because tL 
Pueblo house design teams were relatively small, it was not possible to 
introduce the R/UDAT process to them. The course evaluations indicated that 
the field work portion of the suuner course was. overall, a less positive 
experience for the Pueblo teams than for the North San Y^dro teaS Neverthe- 
c.^^^Icc T °? ^^^^"^ housing were completed indicating some degree of 
success at incorporating aspects of Pueblo culture into house design. 

Both projects involved some "follow-up", and two students showed their 
dedication by continuing to work on the North San Ysidro CommunltrCenter 
grant proposal after the formal termination of the course. proposal was 
submitted throu^ the New Mexico Community Assistance (NMCA) progJ^^nd 
evaluated, together with many otiier such proposals, by a State rS^w staff 

for So?fM^i^'""*''** '5' ""^^^ of 49 finalists (but.' 

Sir^i ^ reasons, not funded by the State). The North San Ysidro 

Community Center report was presented to the Community, and is now formine the 
basis of the Community's own efforts to secure funding! ^ 

One of the Pueblo projects remained incomplete until October 30 1986 and 

Phase IV. Phase IV consisted of the Spring Semester. 1987 course which 

"Iroue""^' '''l ^'"P^"^ sJtr:;sto:ed 
iL v^^ Tt Department of Architecture and Planning at 

S^h? ? semester-length course, emphasized the ^ 

eight elements mentioned under "Deviations from ?he Original Design " This 

Uber^Sy"''''"' ''"^ and'se^Inar ifllders 

Dav I^hofi'JLS"^*''^ was a plan and design for upgrading the Isleta Pueblo 
EdL!Son' Report to F..nd for rhe Improvement Post- Secondary 

t^aucatlon. Second Year , submitted to FIPSE at the Annual Meeting of Prolect 
Directors in December. 1987). This was done at the request of and with th^ 
fni .'''''r^"^''" '"^^^^ officials and the tribal council 'TSey were ^oth 
enrolf?H ^^h'"'' ^nr group, which consisted of eight^uUy 

enrolled students and one auditor. The students came from the US A Mexico 

Seir;id';roSurr'e'/"' suudenS So^k^d together ^erj* 

7it:^ f what we consider to be an excellent project report as a 

final product of this semester -length course. P^^ojecc reporc as a 

tutofit^^Kh!^1^? ^ consisted primarily of dissemination activities and a 
F?PSE^su.^orSd ""Jr"!f*=y °f N*'' ^^^^<^o. Newspaper articles about IcSe's 

•ddltlon, presenftlon. of our FIPSE-.upported work „.r. glv^^at . sjeol.l 
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conference of the Soil Conservation Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, at an Iowa State University conference on teaching for inter- 
meeUnf a9?5? «; S ""^^ T"*^ Association of Collegiate Schools of Planning 
vZni^f ^ l^i f meeting of the Society for Intercultural 

Education, Training, and Research, at the Nineteenth Congress of the Environ- 
mental Design and Research Association, and at the Spring meeting of IZ 
tidf^r II «t the Pecos River Conference Center in New Mexico. In 

ent t^S* tLT^^^"^ J'j'f P^^'"^'^ °f « conference 

entitled "Conexiones," bringing together experts in community and regional 
planning from both the U.S.A. and Mexico, in early 1988. regional 

were^sent^f indi'Sldu!!'^"^' ^'J^^ ^"^hures and packages of information 

were sent to individuals, organizations, and universities throughout the world. 

a Cu^T^'t.^1!*" VI consisted of a summer internship for a single student, 
ProUcrJZl^H S! University of Calif ornia-Davis. Th; 

llliiii ^"''^^^^^ Hispanic community in Northern New Mexico: Tierra 
^^raei ^l.n*''"^ Y^^^^^f ^' in<^l"ding one from Ireland and another from 
secure 'H?s^Lf^^ ^^^''^ «°"»»"nit:y, or campamtento . was established to 

^^e pro^ecrwas approximately three square miles. 

^ ? ^^^^ * community cultural center, whose form and 

function were to be established through a process of participatory d^i^n 
using the techniques of "environmental modeling," described eSl^r and Che 
-iSoi by Arie Peled, from the Technion in IsrL? A 

talce—g^uring ml'^ .1 post-FIPSE activities: those which have 

n^f^K^t^ 1 ouring tail, 1988, and planned for the first part of 1989. In 
SnJversiti'orc^lor^Sr';':' ^ll^ FIPSE-supported project Lre delivered at the 
In ea"v 19?9 lll l V^ ^^^^ University of California at Davis. 

i ? ; techniques and results of the FIPSE- supported prolect will 
be presented in a workshop at the University of California at Davis at Jo^hpr 
Con^re^' ''''' University^ RaleigJ and aJ tS^I^CnJier 

?S?9 we nLw. ""'"""'"'"^ '"'^ ^"^"^-h Association. In eaJTrApril, 
entitled '^-^i?? k' P"""^"^^" « conference to be held in Santa Fe! 
Ip^n ?989 5"^''"^^"^^'^"= Anthropologists and Others." iC mid- 

JsyJiCli^ ;t SniveriiSid """"" '"^^''"^ ^"^on Chair of 

months aS fveaJ S W. ?' /"'uT* « P"^^^ between six 

to tho^who"a^e1x^fssed'"'' '^^""^ P"J-«= ^ave been sent 

at cost from icll '^P^*'^"^^ ^P*^^*^ additional copies are available 
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Evaluation 



Three evaluations o£ various aspects of the project were conducted. Two 
of these are summarized here: the evaluation of the first and third years 
The ouch more lengthy cvflluation conducted just after the end of Year II is 
included as Appendix II. 



T,.r^ ?It "j. ^^^" ' ^ -^ ^''^^ ^ <F«1^' 1985) saw the accomplishment - or 

partial accomplishment -- of several short-term objectives. A poster and 

IIII^Za ^''r ''^^"''^•w"^ ^^^""^ °f students and academic colleagues 

prepared. An address list of professional organizations in architecture; 
Sn -?i !C '"^^"^^'^^"g' related fields was begun, but not completed: work 
Jnfoii^M^ continuing at presant. Student recruitment and 
r«f?J^^^4 ^^"«»f"»«=ion trips were taken to universities in New Mexico. 

Pennsylvania, and New York. Telephone and mail contacts wer; 
established with a number of other institutions. 

estahrSSfr^lTT—^^ " (Jan. -June. 1986) contacts were 

Hr-S^H 5 It institutions in Southeast Asia. A curriculum was 

intfrcultur^l prepared for a manual/textbook on 

intercultural communication Jn environmental design and planning. Further 
the experience of working and communicating in a new cultural and physicel 

ITllllTT additional experience^nd additional case sJudy materials 

relevant to future course offerings. 

^^^^^ (Summer. 1986) was evaluated using a 
wfr! ™? 5"r.f'' f ^'valuation forms developed in early August. T^e rf silts 
fee" tiat ke mo^f '^qualified success, m general, students seemed to 
work ?"h!rf w T^Ht P"*^** the exposure to team 

work ( hard, but rewarding"), interactions between students of different 

g?oSpTth:R:SS^J^^^^^^^^^ ^ ''^^ Nort'h%"r^sidro 

S^ea T^n • ^^""^^ "^P**' uniqueness of the culture 

nlt'a.^^Ll/ /^ T^^^ P*"** *PP^*'' ^a^« the overall organization 

(largely produced by having two principal Instructors - a "tight" frganizaJion 

aid sie'cifJcit^ o? l^T't ^°^^°-^> • ^sufficient cUr"y " 

al^Sd? f ^ ^ . ^""^ " * schedule, some aspects of logistics 

(including transportation and certain items of equipment) . certain issues of 
student interaction, and collaboration between desi^ers and social scU^t^sts 
&:fn?r' '"^ «^^^^P"-nting mich^'oTfir" 

r"evc«??!^M^ numerical rankings, on a scale ranging from 1 ("poor") to 5 
(excellent"), instructor rankings were 4.0 for David Stea and 3 0 for Lefferi 
Pavlides. overall. All contributions of the course were ra?ed above av^fge 
with the exception of -Introduction of new skills- (rated 2.6). ?^e list 

tiii'Sro'oL"^^ ''^^ '"•P^"**"*^ "P«^«= -onlle, correcting 

this proolem Is currently a major focus of attention. Havin- a smaller eroS 
of students and a single principal instructor has helped. ^ ^ 

The field trips were popular, and regarded as very informative Guest 
i^tistructors wer^ highly regarded and highly rated. SviSg ^^i prtncip 
eL\\^r"th:'f?r':t"'\^ a re^tively^arge number ol TZZ'TX c it 
IZlttt fill ^^ff^ '^^^ ^° resident instructors espoused 

somewhat different philosophies and attitudes toward field research ^i 
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undermined the effectiveness of the collaborative teaching effort and rendered 
the body of students a greater load than it would otherwise have been. 

Most students found the film/slide presentations interesting and useful, 
and soire of them also appreciated the extensive collection of reserve readings. 
The custom-assemDied texts were less successful. Students indicated that the 
ir^f!*^"^ S^^'^^^r more useful if they would have received them before 
arriving in New Mexico. The texts covered four areas: general aspects of 
intercultural communication. New Mexico Hispanic Society. New Mexico Pueblo 
society, and Chaco culture. All students received the general text upon 
arrival, an Hispanic or Pueblo text upon choosing a field project, and the 
Chaco culture book just before departing on the Chaco field trip. 

In summary, then the 1986 summer course was evaluated as a qualified 

!nr«o™Lh^^ r^"' '?i^f ' ''"^'^ ""^^ °f «=he students involved 

and somewhat less well for the remaining 40%. to have generated successful 

o^^^^«^?.f M " ^'^'f technique of intercultural communication and one 
nroH,,^ ^PP"Priate to international practice, and to have produced 

products which are useful to the communities involved. 

Evalaation. end of Year II (1987) : (see Appendix II). 

. E valuation of Summer Internship. Late 1988 . During Summer. 1988. partly 
he?d 5^%^"J^°*= Director's illness, a full-fledged iummer course ^as not 
held. Instead as mentioned earlier, the Project Director took on an intern 
a graduate student in landscape architecture from the University of SaUfo^nia 

end S Aueus? ?98r TSl1"?''°\r' ""^^"^^ «=he Project Director at the 
!f •/ internship appears to have been both satisfactorv 

fntr^S? Ju"' ^° intern reported that th! 

internship had contributed greatly to her knowledge of. and ability to 
communicate meaningfully with, rural Hispanics of Mexican ancestry concerning 
irovlLd ^^ planning. She stated that it had also ^ 

provided considerable information potentially useful in her area of 

*JJ P"f«"i°n^l specializatic- : the international practice of 
landscape architecture. (2) in accordance with our principle of reciprocity 
ZlrilT °^ell\Z7^'7 which constituted the field study site^ele ^Lo"^' 
2e- :-shpM^ 

llT.^^liTo\\^^^^^ -"^"^ Which llTZl;..'^ 

.eJxi ^Lr::p"rrL'tj:?"^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^--^^^ ^^^-^ 



Evaluation of Resource-Building ^nd Dissemination Activities. 198S.8« 

Our library of books, reports, audiotapes, and videotapes has been erii^-lv 
increased, thanks to FIPSE support, and we ha^e been able ?o assist manfpeile 
s"arlTl9S?* 'TZT' J" applied aspects of intercultur"'c"m:unL^:i'^i 
faster San o!r ahiH^i «=he supply of resources has increased 

repi^atJon as onf of acquire them; nonetheless, we now apparently have a 

co^SJJa?ion aopuL T °^ information on intercultural 

communication applied to the environmental professional in the U.S.A. 
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Our dissemination activities, pursued through personal and telephone 
contacts, through visits to universities, other institutions, conferences, 
seminars, etc., has reached areas of the eastern, midwsstsrn, wsstarn, and 
pacific regions of the U.S.A., Great Britain, the Caribbean, Southeast Asia, 
and elsewhere. Future dissemination activities will be conducted in Latin 
America. We have no solid basis, at present, to evaluate the long-term 
!i fr iT^r activities, but inquiries from both inside and outside 

the U.S.A. have been increasing in riumbar and frequency during late 1988. In 
comparison with earlier Fall seasons. ^ J 5 , i.v 

Summary and Conclusions 

In the realm of environmental design and planning, and related 
environmental specialties, effective international practice now appears to 
to'^^l^w'* abilities, at least the following: (1) the ability 

llrZl if «r«"lt"ral. interdisciplinary teams; (2) knowledge of ways to 
lT. Z^f^ tf to implement effective public participation; (3) flexibility, in 

S w ^" i" partial data, and 

in preparing the final product; and (4) the ability to conduct a clear and 
effective community presentation. Thus, our idea of what constitutes 
intercultural communication in the context of the delivery of professional 
services was broadened to include the above, as well as innovation diffusion 
to JnSn^i''^ rr^f": P""i«=i°"e« interested in this project need 

nurH! " ^"^^ " "inter-institutional" (as 

ours was, incorporating students from many different universities), the issue 

rLi?!/I!? appropriate participants: this proved to be more 

complex than originally anticipated. This is the "marketing" aspect. 
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Appendix I, 



(1) First, it xs essential to state that FIPSE support of this project 
/J^^Jr^^'^^J^u evaluation of. both innovative content and 

modes of teaching which would have been difficult, if not impossible. i:o Sy 
out under any other format. The assistance, questioning, commentary, and 
encouragement of the FIPSE evaluator. prior to funding, was of inestimable 
help in making the project -workable" and eventually, we feel, successful. 

cont^cfpScf ^i^i/^^'^v*^^! ''^S""' ''^^ difficult to 

"sMcki" J^f p to obtain answers to questions, or resolutions of some 
Pr!J i Tu I ^^^^i^^-ties for post- funding communication between FIPSE and 

Mrectors'T ""^ °" ^^^^ ^and. the yearly Project 

Directors Meetings were exceptionally valuable for exchange of information, 
"moral support." and the generation of new ideas. 

*=^,f\"^ °^ increased international consciousness and an 
r^o^f ^ economy, intercultural communication is of obvious 

importance. The application of this to the delivery of professional services 
ilarnine if post-secondary institutions of 

pn^Iv fi""/ "'^fainly an. emerging new direction, especially considering the 
fuSdW i^ti»»"''5?^ number of projects in this area Shich FIPSE has been 
ef?oJ?\^tT • "'^Z'! 1988. We feel that our 

If I t U T ^l;'^"^^^"!' but that the workload placed on a team consisting 
^LTi ^^^^I'^^"'" P'^**^^*^ Director, and one half-time Administrative Assistant 
rtl'J"'' f "''P^ °f projects enlarge to 

^Mitmr^r' P"^«"^°"^l specialization. aSd if future projects of 

required P"P°"d to FIPSE. increased faculty and staff time Ly be 

Arrhy^J^^ handicapped by an uncooperative attitude on the part of the 

^Iv^i" « Department at the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee (S) which 
iiSdir^^" ? P'^fJ""' ""'^^"S pre-proposal and proposal phases 

coSse lfteTA^L^t ^qJ? "''fJT^" 'he Summer 

course after August. 1987. On the other hand, the co-sponsor the Urban 

ph:::rof'tSe%'riwi "u"^/r ^^r^ ^^^^^-^^-^ suppo^tJr^hrtghouran 
Sr?: DJrectr':ni%%V '° ^''^^^"^ appreciation to 
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APPENDIX II 



ADDING A NEW PERSPECTIVE TO ARCHITECTURAL AND PLANNING STUDIES 

A Formative Evaluation Report on 
the International Center for Built Environment, Santa Fe, New Mexico 



David R. Giltrow, Ph.D. 
Member 

Communications Consultants Cooperative International 



Box 389 / Santa Fe , New Mexico 87504 
(505) 988-4751 Telex 6502732103 
October 30, 1987 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Sv\>o'n^"^t"rtr:?;x"n8^%\i^ l'^ International Center for Built 

and overall org^nizaUonal mitte"; Not ?n.?«5!f ""^^^ting of services, 

and how FIPSIE funds halrbeeS SlicaJed^ W 'T'"'! ^""'^"'^ ^"^S^^^ 

expenditures but only in eenSal t-^S^i; "^"^^ °^ necessary future 

independent ICBE. ^ ""^"^"^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^° operation of an 

^ver"h\%%%"\":o1ea%"s'of FlpfJr? "^"'^^ '^^^ the Center 

suggestioSs Jor "he f ure af wo^l" 'Sf I'l'lT ^° 
activities and ignore the Center's future Vf J!.?^ resources to only evaluate past 

ICBE AS AN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 

LZll'll IfiZlrlli'"''"' "i-"tion materials l„ 

workshop. ^ " ^'^^P ^"^ team project phases of the 

6. Pay particular attention to the tea^-building. participant dynamics of the course. 

7. Make sure participants understand why an activity is nart nf 

so^e for. of advance orga„i«._,a„do„t! briS'S^L^LSt^Jit J^iSrj^a'saJt^riSl 

professional seSSfrs" undergraduate and graduate courses to 

fo; ^acticlng%™Jfts"fo^a1s?""°""^ """""^"^ -^'<shop 



ICBE AS A RESOURCE CENTER 



11. The ICBE should compile a list of current periodicals most relevant to Its 
activities, obtain subscription details (including past issues/microform 
information), and determine which libraries in the Santa Fe area carry these 
publications. 

12. In a similar exercise, the ICBE should compile a bibliography of books and 
nonprint materials which are of value for built environmental scholars and 
professionals wishing to gain knowledge on their own about cross-culturals aspects of 
the built environment. 

13. Development of ICBE^s existing master contact and mailing list should include the 
ability to sort people into sub-networks such as geographic area specialties, various 
engineering categories, architects, marketing only, past participant, third world 
individual, etc. 

14. Print and nonjirinc documentation of cross-cultural built environment planning 
should be fostered by encouraging past ICBE course participants to 
describe/photograph projects they are engaged in and then submitting the results to 
the Center for its resource collection. 

15. Thi? existing plan to publish a newsletter should be activated as soon as feasible 
as an information device as well as an aid to fund raising and marketing. 

16. The sponsorship of monographs and case studies by the Center should be 
considered — in cooperation with another institution if funding is too difficult. 

MARKETING OF SERVICES AND MATERIALS 

17. The Center should immediately develop a comprehensive marketing plan which 
identifies the several target audiences, how to reach them, and how much time, 
effort, and funds should be devoted to marketing. 

18. Emphasis should be placed on the word-of-mouth, personal contact marketing 
approach as this is the most developed, cheapest, and most cost effective marketing 
method available to the Center. 

19. Potential new markets should be identified, followed by a systematic strategy for 
reaching these new markets. 

20. Consideration should be given to upgrading existing materials so that a clear 
"image*' of the Center is established. 

21. Specific consideration should be given to marketing the Center ^s services and 
materials to private firms engaged in overseas work. 

22. As not all of these activities can be accomplished by a direccor i^nd a half time 
associate, the marketing plan should specifically provide for an estimate of how much 
time might be required for a marketing/network facilitator, what skills would be 
needed by such a person, and how much this person nould be paid. 



MANAGEMENT, LOGISTICS, AND ADMINSTRATIVE 



23. Several categories of management plans are required as the Center makes the 
transition to an independent non-profit educational center: a fund raising plan, a 
marketing plan, a financial plan, and an office mangement plan. 

2A. As part of the overall planning for an independent center, the role of the 
present half time administrative assistant should be carefully teviewed with strong 
consideration given to expanding the job description and renaming the position 
'^'Executive Officer" to more accurately reflect the nature of the work. 

25. With the expansion of fund raising and marketing activities, support personnel 
may be required on a casual hourly, contractual, or other basis. However, no 
additional permanent staff should be hired at this time. 

26. Registration as a non-profit educational corporation will require designating a 
board of directors. This should be seen as an opportur cy for having regular input 
and reflection from the equivalent of an advisory board assisting the staff in 
carrying out Center objectives. 

27. With expansion of audiovisual materials to support courses, purchase of basic 
audiovisual equipment and relevant materials is advised as a means of ensuring their 
tise when borrowed equipment is not available. 

28. Similarly, expansion of the computer facilities should be considered including 
the purchase of a modem and communications software for access to telex and 
electronic mail facilities. 

29. Telephone needs should be studied with an eye to adding convenience services and 
a possible second line if funds permit. 

30. A physical facilities needs survey should be carried out with an eye to improving 
storage, work space, and informal meeting accomodation. 
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INTRODUCTION 



"Architects should have to live and work in their creations— let them suffer the 
bitter fruits of their follies like we have to". (Disgruntled Client). Having worked 
*-i£h architects and construction engineers on educational projects in Africa and^ 
jAsi-a, I vas delighted to learn of the International Center for Built Environment s 
efforts to encourage architects, engineers, and planners to consider the cultural 
.•settiiig and client values when designing structures and planning living/working 
ienviromrc-nts. Thus, I am clearly biased coward the concept of the Center ^ind hope 
•that this report can be of some small assistance in furthering its objectives. 

The ICBE operates on the "university without walls" model, providing valuable 
educational services in a highly cost-effective manner using modern organizational 
■methods while still maintaining traditional academic standards of excellence. Santa 
Te and northern New Mexico offer a near-ideal setting for this endeavor. 
Consciousness of history, a diverse cultural mixture, concern for the environment, 
vni interest in design are elements which make the city and surrounding area un^-que 
in the USA and similar to many developing nations. Santa Fe is also a place which 
to'Jerates new ideas and ways of solving problems within cultural dimensions. The 
physical surroundings are pleasing to most—l.S million annual visitors bear out the 
•attraction of the "City Different". Thus the selection of Santa Fe as the site for 
•the ICBE matches the overall goals of the Center— a critical decision for long term 
success. 

Hds is a formative evaluation report, conducted during the early part of the ICBE's 
third and final year of FIPSE funding. My orientation is to look at the lessons 
learned in the first two years, comment on these lessons, and make planning 
.suggestions for the final year and beyond when the ICBE is expected to be an 
independent educati'>nal center. Stress is placed on positive and constructive 
atecommendations for the future based on the experiences of the past two years. 

^Forming the background for the Center and this report are the project proposal's six 
inajor, long range objectives: 

"1. To improve the quality of [design and planning] vork done abroad or in 
certain regions of. the U.S.A.— which we call developing areas— by both people 
born in the U.S.A. and those from the developing areas themselves; this applies 
equally to North Americans working in Nigeria, Mexicans working in Mexico, or 
Israelis working in Peru; and to Wisconsin-bcrn 'Anglos' or Los Angeles-born 
Navajos working on Indian Reservations within the U.S.A.; 

2. To train students of built environment and related disciplines in techniques 
that are less culturally-disruptive and which do not increase the dependency of 
developing peoples on foreign sources and materials; 

3. To train students in techniques that increase local control over 
design/planning decision-raakirg (participation); 

U. To train students in inter-cultural training required for the above; 

5. Eventually, if the above are achieved, to extend this kind of training to 
students in professions other than built .environment, professions for which 
tailored intercultural training is not yet available.; 
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6. ...[to] increase the international consciousness— in both an ethical and 
aarketing sense — of the environmental professions. One likely result » then, will 
be increased opportunities for those who complete this program to obtain 
positions in which they can exert a favorable influence upon the nature and 
directions of international pr :i:ice in the fields of srchitecturet planning, and 
construction engineering." 

£11 of the long range objectives cannot be readily evaluated after two years of 
Iteration but several specific interim questions can be answered. Specifically, I 
iave tried to answer five key questions reflecting the overall operation of the 
Tenter: 

1. Has the ICBE been effective as an educational center? 

2. How is it as a resource center? 

3. How effective are the logistics and management of the ICBE? 

4. What steps are required to make a successful transition from primarily 
FIPSE funding to a self-supporting educational center? 

5. What steps can be taken to enhance the local, national, and international 
appeal of the center? 

Information has come from project documents, student evaluations, and individuals 
associated with the ICBE. 
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PART !• EFFECTIVENESS AS AN EDUCATIONAL CENTER 

The ICBE has offered three types of educational courses: a semester-long offering at 
the University of New Mexico in Albuquerque, a sumrer workshop based in'Santa Fe, and 
short courses for continuing education of professionals held in the USA or 
international settings such as Barbados. The course director in each case has been 
the ICBE director, David Stea. A variety of resource people have participated in all 
of the courses. The participants have been from a number of countries. Clearly the 
Center has been successful in organizing and presenting courses for a variety of 
built environment professionals, both degree seekers and established 
architects/engineers/planners. 

Summer course. The keystone course has been the six week summer workshop which has 
been offered for the past two summers in Santa Fe with site and field trips 
throughout northern New Mexico. With participants living in a dormitory wing of the 
College of Santa Fe, working as teams rather than individuals, and engaged in 
multidiscif ^''^nary planning and design tasks, the summer course is an exercise in the 
process of learning cross-cultural communication and participatory planning 
practically as well as in theory. 

From January to June, 1986, the course planning was hampered by the prior commitment 
of David Stea to be visiting professor at the University of Gadjah Mada, Yogyakarta, 
Indonesia, under a World Bank-funded project for institution strengthening. In the 
short run, this meant that the part-time administrative assistant, Barbara Riley, was 
responsible for much of the course logistics and organizational detail with key 
decisions made via air mail and transpacific telephone calls. Prof. Stea retui«;ed one 
week prior to the course opening. 

In the long run, ties with Indonesian professionals were established, especially with 
the Parahyangan Catholic University in Bandung. These contacts resulted in several 
Indonesia!, students participating in the University of New Mexico spring semester 
course, 1987, offered in conjunction with the ICBE. This type of professional and 
training cooperation seems possible and should be continued. 

An additional complication became clear in the first months following announcement of 
the FIPSE grant in August, 1985. The actual grant was awarded to the Urban Research 
Center and the School of Architecture and Urban Planning of the University of 
Wisconsin in Milwaukee. Thus the financial management was divided between Milwaukee 
and Santa Fe, a large university bureaucracy and a two person office which in fact 
was performing the educational operations^ 

Twenty five students enrolled in the 1986 summer course; 23 completed it. The 
project's Annual Report for FIPSE Year 1 (9/85-8/86) provides a summary of the 
students* evaluation plus candid comments of the project director (pp. 13-14). There 
is no effort to hide the fact that the reviews were mixed. 

The Center did not anticipate the effect on the total group of several participants 
who were out-of-phase with the course objectives and/or had a personal agenda at 
variance from the course leadership's. These few wielded influence on some of the 
other participants who otherwise might not have reacted to minor conflicts with 
resource leaders* values, participatory teaching approach, and occasional 
organizational shortcomings. However, in the intense setting of the workshop, 
especially sharing the same floor of thd dormitory, a magnification of issues could 
occur —and did in 1986 (but not 1987). A means of defusing the inevitable problems 
had not been adequately built into the course organization. Also leadership of the 
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vorkshop was shared, but the co-leader's approach and style were in conflict with the 
project director's— a recipe for difficulties. 

One major difficulty was trying to have three field projects for three teams which 
would have equal challenge, require about the same amount of time, and sustain 
roughly the same effort. A ke" learning vehicle in the workshop is the identification 
and successful working up c . design project at a real site. It is imperative that 
the project be one which can fit within the time and talent constraints of the 
vorkshop while being worthwhile for the host community. 

All of these various problems were realized in the 1986 summer course and a number of 
corrections made for 1987. The size of the workshop was cut by two thirds; there was 
one course director/leader; one project rather than three was worked on; greater 
attention was paid to organization and time was spent defusing problems before they 
were magnified out of proportion. Resource people were better informed about the 
vorkshop s objectives and there was better information flow to the participants in 
advance of the workshop. 

A key part of both the summer workshops has been the field trips to Chaco Canyon and 
other examples of historical Native American and Hispanic building design. These seem 
to have been quite successful despite the logistics of camping and group travel. 

Not having observed the sessions, it is difficult to provide many insightful comments 
beyond those made by the participants in their evaluations. The mixture of learning 
strategies—indeed the overall workshop curriculum model— seems quite sound. However, 
several recommendations about the planning and conduct of the course which would 
strengthen future workshops using the same model can be made. 

Semester course. The interim evaluations by six of the students taking "Intercultural 
communication and international practice in built environment" at the University of 
New Mexico were solidly positive. Several offered constructive comments and criticism 
normal to courses which have diverse students a;id which are highly participatory. The 
project director indicated that there are difficulties in "locating'' the course 
within the university— the traditional "nofc invented here" problem which thwarts so 
many creative endeavors in universities (particularly state-supported) and elsewhere. 

Introducing intercultural communication courses into the programs of environmentally- 
oriented studies is one of the major objectives of the ICBE and thus a great deal of 
time has been and will continue to be spent in promoting such courses at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels in universities. With already overcrowded curricula 
at the undergraduate level, it may not be feasible to introduce separate cross 
cultural, participation training courses for BA/BSc/BArch candidates. But creation of 
course modules which can be introduced into ongoing courses by sympathetic faculty 
members influenced by professional workshops, attendance at professional meetincs. 
etc. may be feasible. ^ 

The creation of course modules which can be self-standing as well as linked together 
is admittedly a compromise between no or little content and the totally integrated, 
process-oriented course. Course modules consisting of readings, suggested activities, 
case studies, audiovisual support, and a comprehensive instructor's guide are not 
easy to create, require substantial funding, and take time to get right. But they are 
probably the best way of multiplying the desired content and approach from such a 
modest center and with limited human resources. Funding agencies such as the NEH are 
comfortable seeing "real" products which can be recommended for use in a variety of 
settings and which have cest-effectiveness as a consideration. 
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The problem of adoption is what diffusion of innovation is all about and only throuah 
the continued personal efforts of the Center's director and the growing network of 
trained people (principally participants of the several courses) will adoption of 
cross cultural aethods in the built environment be achieved. This means travel, 
writing, and courteous arm twisting. 

Professional seminars/short courses . These are valuable means of getting the Center's 
objectives across to working professionals: educators, practicing architects and 
engineers. The ideas are planted in such seminars and may lead to unexpected results 
later on when the practioners encounter a problem or situation which makes them 
recall what the seminar's content was all about. Thus application is at best hit-or- 
miss, but effective when it occurs. 

I an without data on the several in-service professional activities which have been 
provided by the project director over the life of the nPSE funding, but feel 
confident that the presentations at the meetings mentioned in the first annual report 
vent well and were enthusiastically received. Where people are professionally ready 
to receive new ways of addressing difficult problems, the adoption of new ideas is 
usually swift and sure. This means that short courses of one to five days are very 
valuable continuing education devices for working professionals, especially if 
associated with association annual meetings where an expectation of "what can I learn 
this year? is found among the more progressive members. 



a^ECOMMENDATIONS: EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 

1, Provide a succinct, highly pertinent reading list and orientation materials in 
advance of the courses. An additional optional mixture of technical. Southwest 
travel-oriented, and fiction reading suggestions would allow those with e-iequate time 
and interest to go into some depth without creating guilt feelings for those who 
can't dip into detailed materials. 

2, Establish an evaluation mechanism at the beginning of the workshop to ensure that 
small issues an^i problems are not magnified by inattention. A suggestion box opened 
at the end of each day with instant responses made the next morning by the course 
coordinator is one technique. Another is to have a weekly evaluation session to 
review the week s events either orally or with a brief questionnaire. A rotating 
chairperson from the participants makes for a greater sense of involvement in weekly 
review sessions. ' 

3, Document present course field projects with slides and/or video to aid introducing 
ttoe project concept to the new participating villages in subsequent years. This will 
help explain what the students can— and can't— do for the community in the time 
provided. Also showing the present participating communities the completed 
documentation can help stimulate discussion as they evaluate the just-completed 
project from a community perspective. 

4, Refine final evaluation instrument so that it is possible to have a mixture of 
scaled ratings and qualitative remarks. This will allow a better rating of resource 
persons and more pointed suggestions for improving future courses. 

5, Consider hiring a past workshop participant tw serve as an assistant course 
leader, especially for the field trip and team project phases of the workshop. This 
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PART 2. ICBE AS A RESOURCE CENTER 

Resource centers provide information and leadership, and often encourage formal and 
informal networks of institutions and individuals. The ICBE is in the unique position 
of consolidating scattered print and human resources ^ developing individual 
^pertise, and providing the focus for a network of professionals in the built 
environment who are concerned about intercultural and cross-cultural issues in their 
profession. 

The ICBE is not, however, a lone voice crying in the wilderness of cross-cultural 
communication. The project director is an active member of the Society for 
lutercultural Education, Training, and Research (SIETAR). Renewed murmurs are being 
heard in the schools about America's need for "world education"~a direct result of 
the concerns of returned Peace Corps Volunteers' and others about our national 
ignoranci* of world geography, history, and cultures. 

Vhcre the ICBE can be of great value is to monitor these smaTJ but growing interests, 
translate and focus information for use by those who shape cur environments, and 
provide input into the wider society about the role of the built environment in 
changing societies. This is the familiar "two way street": receiving and adapting 
Information, then giving new information back to the original providers. 

How is this abstract information resource role made specific and real aside from 
providing formal courses and seminars? Some examples: 

— Monitoring where and how cross-cultural methods have been applied in the built 
environment ; 

—Taking results from such applications and creating case studies; 

-—Obtaining and/or producing audiovisual and other teaching materials which 
demonstrate the various aspects of cross-cultural communications as might be applied 
to environmental design; 

— DeifCloping an international network of institutions and people v/ho are interested 
In and syicpathetic with the cross-cultural dimension of architecture, engineering, 
and planning (especially former course participants); 

— ^Publishing a newsletter related to the topic; 

— Interpreting the spatial aspects of cross-cultural communication to those 
interested in cross-cultural communication but without a background in spatial design 
and planning. 

The requirements for doing all of these activities far exceed the present capacity of 
the ICBE. However, the more informal resource center functions— especially developing 
a network of people and institutions and monitoring the news and trends which come 
out of the network— are possible. This networking role also relates to marketing the 
ICBE services (discussed later in this report) and keeps the courses* content 
relevant and up-to-date. 
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RPXOMMENDATIONS: RESOURCE CENTER ROLE 



11 • The IC6E should compile a list of current periodicals most relevant to its 
activities, obtain subscription details (including past issues/microform 
information) t and determine which libraries in the Santa Fe area carry these 
publications. The project director is in a unique position to know which 
publications can be recommended for staying abreast of this rapidly evolving area of 
interest. This periodicals list and where to obtain them locally and through 
subscription would be a most helpful document for those wishing to do research as 
well as working professionals who want to stay current with new developments. 

12« In a similar exercise, the ICBE should compile a bibliography of books and 
nonprint materials which are of value for built environmental scholars and 
professionals wishing to gain knowledge on their own about cross-cultural aspects of 
the built environment. This exercise is sometimes reefer red to as "the five foot book 
list'' (or some other dimension, where the core scholarship on the topic fits In a 
space X feet/meters wide.) Presumably, much of this compilation has been made for 
benefit of the the several ICBE courses already offered. 

13. Development of ICBE^s existing master contact and mailing list should include the 
ability to sort people into sub-*networks such as geographic area specialties, various 
engineering categories, architects, marketing only, past participant, third world 
Individual, etc.. This ability to sort on sub-categories allows better targeting of 
information, savings on marketing, and gives a better definition of those included in 
the ICBE network. 

14. Print and nonprint documentation of cross-cultural built environment planning 
should be fostered by encouraging past ICBE course participants to 
describe/photograph projects they are engaged in and then submitting the results to 
the Center for its resource collection. The ICBE can expand to other network sub- 
categories (e.g. innovative training methods, geographic areas) as experience 
demonstrates how best to encourage and catalog such documentation. 

15. The existing plan to publish a newsletter should be activated as soon as feasible 
as an information device as well as an aid to fund raising and marketing. This can 
be a modest effort but serves to foster the network and knowledge of the Center. A 
mixture of news, commentary, and technical information is suggested as the best way 
to maintain interest. The first issue should be free, if possible, and tne subsequent 
issues (quarterly?) available for a modest fee to ensure cost of mailing end printing 
plus better readership than as a free service. 

16. The sponsorship of monographs and case studies by the Center should be 
considered-«in cooperation with another institution if funding is too difficult. This 
sponsorship offers researchers and practitioners an outlet for writing about their 
research and serious professional work and expands the literature of the field. The 
Center will quickly be seen as a serious educational center which does more than run 
courses. 
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PART 3. MARKETING OF SERVICES AND MATERIALS 



The previous 8ect:ions dealt with providing a variety of services as an educational 
services resource center » With basic funding from the Fund for the Improvenjent of 
Post Secondary Education » it is feasible to provide courses, encourage networking, 
and produce a modest quantity of educational materials without spending a great deal 
of time and money on marketing. But in the final months before the completion of the 
FIPSE project, the project director clearly recognizes the need for increased 
marketing activity. This writer cannot provide in-depth guidance in marketing, but 
can make a few observations based upon experience as an independent photographer, 
consultant, and scholar who has managed to survive by a combination of frugality, 
attention to quality, active seeking of contacts, and luck. 

Past and present marketing by ICBE has been principally sending printed materials to 
a variety of university architecture departments, professional acquaintances of the 
project director, and personal contacts at professional meetings and symposia. This 
modest but effective marketing has brought in sufficient students to make the courses 
viable given the FIPSE underpinning of some $68,000 as an annual average. 

In order for the Center to exist on its own, a financial plan is r'^quired which 
includes a marketing component. An estimate of the right level of marketing c^st;^ is 
going to take a great deal of thought by Center staff and advice from marketing 
specialists (already actively considered). Money spent in an ineffective way is lost; 
even spent effectively, too little money can also be wasted by not reaching enough 
potential center users. 

Marketing is oriented toward two general audiences: donors to the Center's continued 
operation and programs, and users of the Center's services. The most likely donors 
include private foundations, public funding authorities such as NSH, and companies 
with a history of contributing to educational endeavors. This report does not go into 
the delicate art of marketing for donors and fund raising. I would note that the 
State Library in Santa Fe has extensive reference materials on foundations, current 
donation patterns, and other data which can help in preparing highly targeted funding 
proposals for foundations. 

The possible marketing ingredients to users include direct mail, personal 
appearances, selected periodical advertising, and telephoning personal contacts 
(including former participants). By far the best marketing method is word-of-mouth 
and using personal contacts. But there is reinforcement to those colleagues who would 
assist in recruiting course participants, purchase materials, and take a newsletter 
subscription if advertisements appear in their journals and a poster r.ppears on the 
departmental bulletin board. So a comprehensive strategy to attract course attenders 
through traditional means is basically established. The next step is to expand this 
tword-of-niouth, informal strategy by continuing to develop new contacts and maintain 
the old ^nes through personal appearances, letters, and phone calls. Thus an informal 
strategy can be converted into specific budget figures. 

But to ensure a good selection of course participants, widen knowledge of the 
Center's services, and stimulate interest in cross-cultural planning, other marketing 
strategies must be explored to reach beyond the familiar personal contact arena, ^n 
example is making contact with foreign students studying in the USA either on their 
own or under sponsorship by their own country or a development agency such as USAID. 

In order for USAID to support participants for the ICBE summer workshop, the 
paperwork authorizing funds must be accomplished in advance — even before the person 
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leaves the country or lousedlately upon arrival for, 8ay» a two year masters* program^ 
This means that the Center must do enough exploratory work, preferably in Washington, 
to yield sufficient data about the value of trying to "program" USAID-supported 
students for ICBE summer (or other) courses. This is typical of the pattern for 
extended marketing efforts: 

Conduct exploratory research about how best to reach a target audience; 

2^ Hake cost benefit estimates of a given marketing effort » taking into consideration 
Hong term effects such as increased naae recognition, cultivating a sense of 
"^^^tablishment", and reinforcement of e^xisting word-of-mouth marketing; 

3« Decide how much time, effort, and money should be spent on a specific marketing 
effort—if at all; 

4^ Pretest all materials before final production and distribution to detect simple 
•errors, ambiguous writing and graphics, weak "image", appropriateness for target 
audiences, and any other factors which might keep the materials from conveying the 
intended message. 

Another potential source of participants includes those working in architectural, 
«igineering, and planning firms. These possible participants require the continuing 
^education short courses which have been offered by the Center on an ad hoc basis, 
tfarketing of such courses is another level of sophistication as there is intense 
(Conq>etition for time and money devoted to inservice training by a variety of private 
and tmiversity groups. 

It may be desirable to develop a "menu" of short courses which arc graduated in 
sophistication and subject matter so that a sequence of short courses can be offered 
t)ver a period of time. Such a matrix might be: 



AtJDIENCE LEVEL 




CONTENT 






Subject 1 


Subject 2 


Subject 3 


INTRODUCTORY 


• I-l 


1-2 


1-3 


ADVANCED 


A-1 


A-2 


A-3 



^Subjects" can also be geographic area surveys. From this matrix, it might be 
possible to develop tailor-made training programs for firms which are interested in 
Improving their overseas performance. A marketing strategy would be to offer several 
workshops sequenced over a given length of time (rather than the more typical one 
shot workshop) and tailored to the needs and experience of the company. A commitment 
from both the ICBE and the company on a sequence of workshops with approximate dates 
and locations simplifies planning a year's activities. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: MARKETING 



17. The Center should Immediately develop a comprehensive marketing plan which 
identifies the several target audiences, how to reach them, and how much time, 
«ffort, and funds should be devoted to narketing. It would seem prudent to develop 
three levels of marketing effort, applying the appropriate marketing level to fit 
available financial resources in a given period. 

18. Emphasis should be placed on the word-of-mouth, personal contact marketing 
approach as this is the most developed, cheapest, and most cost effective marketing 
Method available to the Center. It also fits the nature of an educational center and 
demonstrates to potential donors that marketing is being conducted, but that costs of 
marketing are not detracting from the provision of basic services. 

19. Potential new markets should h*- identified, followed by a systematic strafgy for 
reaching these new markets. Four pointc were presented earlier to assist in 
formulating this strategy. 

20. Consideration should be given to upgrading existing materials so that a clear 
image of the Center is established. This would include selecting distinctive paper 

stock, ^refining the existing graphics, designing a unique logo, and ensuring that the 
Center s identity is maintained on all items coming from the Center. 

21. Specific consideration should be given to marketing the Center's services and 
•materials to private firms engaged in overseas work. This consideration includes 
conducting a training needs analysis, creating custom courses in sequences, and 
possibly adapting some Center materials into self-study modules which can be marketed 
as followup of conventional courses/workshops. 

22. As not all of these activities can be accomplished by a director and a half time 
associate, the marketing plan should specifically provide for an estimate of how much 
time might be required for a marketing/network facilitator, what skills would be 
needed by such a person, and how much this person would be paid. This is fulfillment 
of the old saying, "It takes money to make money". 
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PART 4. MANAGEMENT, LOGISTICS, AND ADMINISTRATIVE MATTERS 



ManaReroent ♦ 

Wien I consider the ICBE from a management perspective, I think of the late Kurt 
Schumacher's provocative book. Small Is Beautiful , That is, with a minimum amount of 
running cost, specific services «re provided by the ICBE equal to or better than 
those provided at large, distinguished universities such as MIT which take from 50- 
200Z per project in overhead fees alone, aside from overpriced tuition and housing. 
Indeed, the growth over the past decade of independent educational centers serving 
specific needs is an underappreciated educational phenomenon in the USA. 

Affiliation with the University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee (UWM) was necessary to be 
credible in the eyes of the project donors. However, it was clear that this 
affiliation had negative effects on the administration of the Center. Indeed, this 
marriage of convenience was doomed from the start as a two person office 1,400 miles 
away can operate on simpler procedures than a major urban university which has to 
conform to elaborate state-mandated bureaucratic procedures. 

Having indicated my sympathies with the "Ma & Pa" level of service providers, I 
hasten to add that small scale operations are not inherently more efficient, more 
responsive, more flexible, more adaptive, or more creative than larger-sized bodies. 
The owner of a one person business can be just as bloody-minded, bumbling, and rigid 
in serving the public as a large government agency. The difference is that the small 
operation survives or fails based on the quality and need for certain service; a 
lureaucracy rumbles on from its own momentum, regulations, and constitutional 
authority. 

The ICBE with a full time director, part time administrative assistant, and resource 
persons used as needed on an honorarium basis should have a a simple management 
structure. There has been the complication of UWM handling the finances and personnel 
policy. That was a given as indicated before but will not be a factor in the future. 

What will be a factor is a change in status from an activity of UWM to an 
independent, non-profit educational organization acting under IRS section 501 (c)(3). 
This will require a hoard of directors, an annual general meeting, and regular 
reporting of activities to state and federal revenue offices (discussed in greater 
detail at the end of this section below). With funding not being assured beyond the 
three year FIPSE period, the ICBE will have to -un a tight operation with immediate 
knowledge and control of revenues and costs. 

The role of the director will change. Fund raising and financial concerns will take 
much more of his time in the future compared to the immediate past and present during 
the FIPSE funding period. More discussions with potential donors, preparation of 
funding proposals, diversification of activities?, and careful attention to enrollment 
levels can be expected. If funding is generous, additional personnel— hired for a 
specific task or added permanently—vill be needed. Time will be required for 
planning, marketing, and other duties which are not related to teaching or writing. 
More management duties for the director in turn means more work for the present half- 
time administrative assistant. 

^Administrative assistant" is a misleading title. Mere appropriate to the level of 
duties performed — especially when the director is away for out-of-town and 
international obligations— is the title '^Executive Officer". 
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There may also be a need to increase the scope of work to a full time position rather 
than the present 20 hours per week. 

Maintaining financial control, especially cash flow monitoring, may require a 
bookkeeper's services for a few hours each week. The logistics of the summer course 
and the need to have close contact with the participants may require the services of 
a course coordinator resident in the dormitories. Other persons might be hired for 
various tasks such as developing course modules, coordinating the networking, 
assisting with marketing advice, and general office duties. Student categories such 
as work-study students or interns are possibilities for staffing on a small budget. 

A key ingredient in any organization is communication between the various staff 
members. Even with a two person office, a reaular time set aside for discussion of 
impending events, division of responsibilities, and problem solving is needed. With 
the Center^s director in and out of the office attending to a host of obligations — 
from teaching to meeting with prospective donors~the Executive Officer is left to 
handle much of the routine business of the Center. This includes logistics of the 
courses, answering inquiries, and making decisions affecting virtually everything but 
key policy matters. 

One means of formulating policy and assisting the staff in problem-solving is to form 
a small board of directors or advisory board for the Center which meets anywhere from 
two to four times a year. The group's primary value is providing a forua for sharing 
ideas. Regular meetings require formal presentation of what has gone on and what is 
planned for the coming months. The group need not have any particular powers, but 
could serve as an ideas roundtable. It would be a source of local talent and contacts 
assisting the staff in times of intellectual — and physical — weariness. 

Registering as a non-profit corporation in the State of New Mexico is now difficult 
task and does not require a lawyer. Purchase of the laws pertaining to non-profit 
corporations can be made at the State Supreme Court building; fhs one page form can 
be obtained from the State Corporation Commission offices in the PERA Building. 
Becoming a state recognized non-profit educational corporation is a necessary but not 
sufficient condition to receiving IRS tax exempt, tax deductible status under their 
Section 501 (3)(c). Careful reading of the regulations and subsequent drafting of 
bylaws and promotional materials to conform to the IRS language and guidelines for 
Section 501 (3)(c) will assure the Center of IRS acceptance as a tax exempt, tax 
deductible institution. 

A good argument can be made for doing this basic work of corporate registration 
bylaws drafting, and drafting the IRS tax exempt application before asking a lawyer 
to review the various documents. If a lawyer starts from scratch, the costs could 
quickly mount to nearly $1,000. If all the basic work is done ahead of time and 
carefully corresponds to the IRS regulations, guidelines, and language as stated in 
their publications related to State and IRS registration, there is no reason why 
legal fees should go beyond $300. A preliminary call to a lawyer—perhaps one used in 
the past and deemed competent—would provide a feeling if this route is satisfactory. 
This was the route used by the consultants cooperative association with which I am 
affiliated and proved quite satisfactory. 

It would be strategically useful to have a lawyer's stationery and signature for a 
covering letter submitting the application to the IRS (Form 1023). Various 
supporting documents showing that the Center was a part of UWM, had received a FIPSE 
grant, etc. would be highly useful as supporting evidence that the Center is a 
legitimate, straightforward case for the IRS to consider. In other words, the Center 
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should try to make the IRS decision as easy as possible, structuring all documents to 
show that the Center is a mainstream educational service center which is obviously 
what the Congress and the IRS meant to provide for under the tax exempt laws and 
regulations. 

The IRS obviously hai^ 0 check list to scrutinize applications based on their 
regulations and the application's various questions. The Center should be able to 
conform to all the necessary items on the check list by applying classic 
'*testmanship" learned from grade school onwards. The time for receiving an 
affirmative decision on the 501 (3)(c) application can range, I am told, from two to 
six months. They may require supplementary information in the meantime. Thus sending 
as much as possible at the time of application is advised. 

One other straightforward IRS task is to obtain an Employer Identification Number— 
similar to a social security number—which should be obtained following receipt of 
corporate status from New Mexico by filling out IRS Form SS-4. Similarly, it may be 
necessary to register with the NM Department of Revenue following non-profit 
corporate registration. 

Logistics . 

The physical arrangements for the summer courses appear satisfactory given the level 
of expenditures ($60 a week for a dormitory room, $200 for the 1987 six week summer 
course, food arranged individually). Clearly it was easier to have camping field 
trips with a dozen people (includin^j teacher and guides) in 1987 compared with more 
than two dozen in 1986. Transport will always be a headache unless all of the 
participants have their own vehicles in satisfactory running order. Use of donated 
classrooms—or at least a classroom at nominal cost— seems possible during the 
summer . 

If professional workshops were to be scheduled for Santa Fe, presumably a hotel 
conference room would be rented for the occasion or space could be donated by a state 
agency as in early 1987. Semester classes at UNM operate as ordinary university 
classes and aside from commuting by the project director are not a logistical concern 
for the Center. 

One logistical problem asso ated with all of the Center courses is how to make good 
use of audiovisual support. At the minimum, this means having a classroom which can 
be darkened (especially for slides), has a chalkboard, and which can be secured in 
the event a video tape recorder and monitor are used regularly. The easiest solution 
is to use classrooms in buildings where such support can be provided by the 
Institution (as with the use of the Institute for American Indicn Art*s library for 
the 1987 summer course). This is not always possible. Other supplies and equipment 
sre also required. A lockable steel cabinet which can be moved into the temporary 
classroom might prove useful. 

It may be necessary in the future to consider hiring a temporary facility which would 
serve as a classroom. Such facilities range from a short lease of a vacant store in a 
shopping center to an office in an office block rented on a weekly basis. This would 
also entail hiring or buying tables, chairs, chalkboard, and a flowerpot or two to 
breakup the starkness of the room. One advantage of such an arrangement is that it 
could be open to the participants around the clock. (Parenthetically, I would 
strongly urge oorrowing or purchasing a table and four chairs for the Center ^s office 
so that meetings with visitors can be held more comfortably for all concerned.) 
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In short, the "university without walls" model makes logistics of running short 
courses more tricky than if the Center were part of an ongoing institution. But when 
participants are paying very reasonable service and room fees and are informed ahead 
of time of the arrangements, they are likely to be accepting of the sometimes awkward 
logistics. 

Administrative . 

The Center purchased a basic-level business computer at the end of 1986 and put it 
itito use in September, 1987, when the present administrative assistant, Dianna 
Goeltze, was hired. The Center has a number of applications for the computer which 
is already easing correspondence, financial, marketing, course materials, and report 
writing needs. Further expansion of the computer system will likely be necessary as 
the needs expand. Initially a modem should be considered; desktop publishing 
facilities should be considered if funds permit. 

With the purchase of a modem and appropriate software, it is possible to subscribe to 
MCI Mail for $18 a year and use the computer as a telex machine for sending and 
receiving domestic and international telex messages. Mailgram-style letters can be 
sent overnight (including key international locations) or delivered via courier to 
certain large cities in four hours by MCI Mail. Aside from the reasonable annual 
subscription rate, payment is made only for each particular service used. 

With increased attention to fund raising and marketing, a review of expanded 
telephone needs is in order. The possibilities include adding telephone company 
optional services such as call waiting, three way calling, and call forwarding. 
Extensive communication by computer might require an unlisted second line for 
computer and outgoing calls use only. 

Hie Center's first annual report discussed creating an office management plan. but 
this has been not specifically implemented. In a two person office, this may seem 
like an unnecessary undertaking. However, it is desirable to inventory all of the 
tasks which are undertaken throughout the year and decide if current suethods are 
efficient and cost effective or whether they need modification to improve 
performance. Also included in this management plan is the previously discussed need 
for regular, formal staff communication sessions which would result in updated check 
lists of things to d6, possible problems which need attention now or sometime in the 
future, and an exchange of views on solutions. This will assist the person "holding 
the fort" in the absence of the other staff member to make decisions and be 
knowledgeable about what callers and visitors require by way of information. 

A second inventory would be of present physical facilities to determine if increased 
marketing, materials production, and possibly additional staff will require more 
shelves, desks and chairs y bookcases, and office equipment. A small conference table 
with chairs would provide greater comfort when receiving guests or holding meetings. 
It could also double as a work table for mailings, collating handouts, etc. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: MANAGEMENT, LOGISTICS, AND ADMINISTRATIVE 

23* Scjveral categories of management plans are reqcired as the Center makes the 
transition to an independent non-profit educational center: a fund raising plan, a 
©arketing plan, a financial plan, and an office management plan* These comprise an 
overall business plan but are indicated here as separate because they will be created 
at different times with different degrees of urgency* 

As part of the overall planning for an independent center, the role of the 
present half time administrative assistant should be carefully reviewed with strong 
consideration given to expanding the job description and renaming the position 
••Executive Officer" to more accurately reflect the nature of the work. This clearly 
puts pressure on the budget, but this position is so critical to the day-to-day 
success of the Center that all possible consideration should be given to making sure 
that it is filled by the ablest person available. 

25. With the expansion of fund raising and marketing activities, support personnel 
may be required on a casual hourly, contractual, or other basis. However, no 
additional permanent staff should be hired at this time. 

26. Registration as a non-profit educational corporation will require designating a 
board of directors. This should be seen as an opportunity for having regular input 
and reflection from the equivalent of an advisory board assisting the staff in 
carrying out Center objectives. 

27. With expansion of audiovi'iual materials to support courses, purchase of basic 
audiovisual equipment and relevant materials Is advised as a means of ensuring their 
use %^en borrowed equipment is not available. Sitch purchases are not cheap but $3,000 
would be adequate for a basic video camera, slide shows, overhead projection, and 
portable chalk/white board. A VCR has already been acquired. 

28. Similarly, expansion of computer facilities should be considered including the 
purchase of a modem and communications software for access to telex and electronic 
mail facilities. An office management plan would also include additional computer 
applications and consideration of necessary computer upgrading. 

29. Telephone needs should be studied with an eye to adding convenience services and 
a possible second line if funds permit. This means a careful review of current usage 
and needs before making any expensive decisions. 

30* A physical facilities needs survey should be carried out with an eye to improving 
storage, work space, and informal meeting accommodation. 
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SUMMARY 



The International Center for Built Enyironment offers valuable and unique services to 
architects, engineers, and planners. The taxpayers' money has been well spent; the 
participants in the several courses supported by the project have received aaple 
value for ooney. I can clearly confirm that FIPSE's decision to fund the introduction 
of cross*-cultural communication and participatory principles into the training of 
built environment professionals by supporting the Center has proven sound. 

Determining the generally positive results of what the Center has done with a minimum 
of staff and a modest amount of money has not been difficult. More tricky is looking 
backward to determine lessons learned and then forward to suggest how these lessons 
might be applied. This is the essence of t,y view of formative evaluation. I have 
thus tried to project ahead and see what might be done in the future when considering 
the Center as separate from the University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee and without the 
FIPSE funding. I hope this report's list of recommendations assists this process of 
transition from the comfortable shelters of two institutions to the bracing world of 
independent status. 



